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cording to the quality of the manuscript. 
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ness adventure; foreign hunting and fishing; 
interviews with outstanding outdoors people, 
famous shooters or anglers; humorous essays 
on all phases of the outdoors and outdoor 
sports, except competitive. Sport should be 
treated as a pastime rather than as a pro- 
fession. Absolute authenticity should be re- 
tained in all materials submitted. Taboos 
anything about trappers, market hunters, or 
professional fishermen, cowboys, etc. Sets 
length limits from 2,500 to 3,000 words, and 
pays from one-half to three cents a word, 
on acceptance. 
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$2.50: 25c. Harry McGuire, editor. 

Uses manuscripts dealing with conservation 
and nature subjects, also narratives of actual 
hunting and fishing experiences, well illus- 
trated with photographs, and verse about 
hunting, fishing, and nature subjects. Sets 
length limit for articles at 3,000 words. Rates 
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OvrLook AND INDEPENDENT (W), 120 East 16th 
St. New York. $5.00; ldc. Francis R. 
Bellamy, editor. 

Uses current events and articles of con- 
temporary interest, comment, and reviews. No 
fiction and very little poetry. Articles should 
be kept between 2,500 and 3,000 words. Rates 
vary, depending on importance of article. 
Pays on publication. 

Over tHe Top (M), 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 
0c. KE. C. Richards, editor. 

Wants short fiction featuring front-line war 
action, and experience letters. Pays one cent 
up, On acceptance. 


Ozark Lire (M), Winslow, Washington County, 
Rayburn, editor. 


Arkansas. $2.00; 25c. O. E. 
Desires stories of adventure, mystery, and 
romance with legendary background. Some- 
times uses verse. Sets length limit for fic- 
tion at 2,000 words and at sixteen lines for 
verse. Pays on publication. 
(M), 35 No. Ninth St., 
copy. Albert Hawkins, 


Paciric Drvee Review 
Portland, Ore.  25c. 
editor. 

Uses articles relating to drug merchandis- 
ing. Pays low rates, on publication. 


*Patms (6 times during winter), 148 West 11th 
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editor. 
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ground, articles about Paris life, verse, and 
jokes. Sets length limit for fiction and ar- 
ticles at 1,500 to 3,000 words; for verse, six- 
teen lines. Pays one-half cent a word for 
fiction and articles, and fifteen cents a line 
for verse, on publication. 
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Breaking Into Journalism 


By Paut McCrea 


Mr. McCrea writes from varied editorial experience with many 
publications, including the Washington News and Nation’s 


Business. 


HIS is the season when city editors 

all over the land are beset by young 
persons asking for jobs. Some of them 
are college and high-school graduates; 
some want work during summer vaca- 
tions; some want to become journalists 
(the word is theirs); some merely want 
any kind of job; some have limited 
experience, some haven’t; some want 
salaries ; will offer to work for 
nothing. 

Certain conditions exist in that pe- 
culiar but fascinating institution known 
as the “newspaper game.” The new- 
comer can’t change these conditions; 
he can merely accept them and adapt 
himself to them. It is to help him in 
this, to the end that he may some day 
get a job, and, having it, hold it, that 
the following simple suggestions are set 
down. 

In the first place, getting a job is 
chiefly a matter of persistence spread 
over a long period. 

Newspapers generally operate with 
full staffs, and the applicant is so in- 
formed when he approaches the city 
eclitor. 


some 


The only certain way for the aspiring 
newspaper man or woman to get a 
chance to practice his trade is to call 
on the city editor frequently, state his 
purpose, receive his answer, and retire. 
City editors are not easily coerced, and 
the applicant who makes himself tedious 
by pressing his plea is hindering his 
own purpose. Neither should the novice 
offer to work for nothing. In the first 
place, no reputable paper will allow him 
to do it, and in the second, such an 
offer inspires an opinion that this fellow 
can’t amount to much if he values his 
own services so lightly: Eventually, if 
he is lucky, one of his frequent visits 
will fall on the day of need and the 
beginner will have a job, with pay. What 
he does with it depends, of course, en- 
tirely on him; but I am convinced that 
any man with eyes and a willingness to 
use them, a capacity to listen and to 
augment what he hears with questions 
asked casually, can become a _ good 
workaday reporter. 

There is advice, however, which the 
cub reporter can heed with profit. This 
advice will not be given by his city 
editor, who will say: “The mayor just 
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shot his wife. Go ask him why,” leaving 
the reporter to carry out the order in 
the best way he can. This will take 
ingenuity at best, but a few simple pre- 
cautions, taken beforehand, will bolster 
ingenuity greatly. 

For instance, the reporter can be 
well and cleanly but unobtrusively 
dressed. This, I think, is most im- 
portant. The man.on general assign- 
ments may be dispatched hastily to 
interview a banker, a clerk, or a taxi- 
driver. He must be prepared to speak 
the language of each and as nearly as 
possible meet him on common ground. 

The unkempt reporter will look and 
feel out of place in a bank president’s 
office, thus being immediately at a dis- 
advantage. Neatness will give him 


presence with the clerk, while, if he 
affects spats and carries a cane, the 
taxi-driver may kill him. Being neat, 
he will be prepared to call on any per- 


sons whom he is assigned to meet, and 
the immediate problem, on receiving the 
assignment, is how to meet them if, as 
is often the case, they don’t want to 
meet him. A means most often success- 
ful to this end is for the reporter, when 
challenged as to his business, to speak 
his own name with some assurance. 
Secretaries, relatives, or whatever inter- 
mediaries must be subdued, then inform 
the prospective interviewee that “Mr. 
Jones wishes to see him.” 

Most persons have a more or less 
wide acquaintance and faulty memories. 
“Mr. Jones” may be a customer, a fellow 
Rotarian, or a forgotten debtor. Per- 
sons who can think of a dozen reasons 
for not wishing to see “a reporter from 
the paper” often have no excuse for not 
seeing Mr. Jones. 

If the name fails, the reporter must 
match his resourcefulness against the 
situation. I know a girl reporter who, 
having failed by telephone and personal 
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call to talk to a woman involved in a 
first-page story, sent her a telegram, 
saying: “The Daily Shriek has a story 
saying you did this or that. I will 
telephone at six o’clock so you may 
affirm or deny it.” The telegram was 
accepted and the telephone was answered. 

Having gained the presence of the 
person to be interviewed, the reporter 
should state his mission in terms best 
suited to gain attention. A _ useful 
method is to point out that the paper 
already has the other side of the story 
and wants, in fairness, to quote both 
views. 

A Washington reporter once tele- 
phoned a United States Senator at mid- 
night and opened the conversation thus: 

“Senator, a girl just jumped out of 
the window of your office and we 
wondered what you knew about it.” 

The Senator was not involved in the 
leap. He knew none of the persons in- 
volved, and it developed that the episode 
did not even occur in his office—but he 
did not end the conversation until these 
details had been cleared up. 

The person being interviewed will 
react to various overtures according to 
his light. If the interview is by tele- 
phone, he may hang up. If he is being 
seen personally, he may refuse to talk, 
or he may, though this is infrequent, 
throw the caller out bodily. 

In any case, something has been ac- 
complished. The reporter who can 
write, “The defendant refused to com- 
ment,” or “The defendant threw news- 
paper men into the street,” has a better 
right to ask for a raise than has he 
who can only write, “The defendant 
could not be seen.” 

If, as is usually the case, the person 
cornered is willing to talk, the reporter 
should listen neutrally, taking the fewest 
possible notes. No notes at all are safer, 
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except for names or figures, where 
memory is too unreliable to trust.- 

If notes must be made, they should be 
made as unobtrusively as possible. I 
know one excellent reporter who carries 
a copy of his own paper, folded so as 
to expose a large advertisement in which 
there is liberal white space, and he 
makes his notes in this space. 

No good reporter ever carries a 
notebook, though I do not know why, 
since on many “runs” where the persons 
interviewed are “newspaper broke,” a 
notebook would cause no alarm and 
would be far more convenient. Most 
reporters stuff a wad of copy paper in 
their pockets when starting from the 
office. 

The young reporter should develop 
the quality of neutrality to the highest 
possible degree. Assignments on which, 
for any reason, the paper has already 
taken a stand and which call for sharp 
questioning or even browbeating, will be 
given into older and more experienced 
hands. 

The cub may hold what private views 
he pleases about literature, religion, or 
politics, but he should not express them 
to the person he is interviewing. If 
statements made do not agree with what 
he has been told or what he knows to 
be the fact, he should preface his queries 
with, “They say ” or “What about 
the report that ” 

As he gains experience and assurance, 
he may learn methods better suited to 
him individually, or even better for the 
whole craft, but these I know to be suc- 
cessful. As he is longer with his paper 
he will make friendships that will turn 
interviews into informal conversations. 
I know one reporter who, covering a fire, 
summoned a busy fire lieutenant for 
questioning by calling, “Hey, boy, come 
here and tell me what you know about 
this.” 
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The lieutenant came, but he would 
not have come for most of the other 
reporters at the same fire had they given 
the same summons. Some are born with 
this gift of personality; others do well 
to go more slowly and show greater 
respect. 

In covering accidents, street happen- 
ings, raids, and similar stories, the 
young reporter should not be too eager 
to announce that he is a newspaper 
man. Eyewitnesses are proud to display 
their knowledge to the casually curious, 
but are more hesitant when they know 
that what they say may appear in print. 

The beginner should learn the need 
of speed, know his edition times, and, 
having succeeded or failed in his mission, 
telephone his city desk at once. If he 
has failed, the city editor may know 
another angle of approach. If he has 
succeeded, the story should be put into 
type. 

The youth with an urge to write 
should practice it privately and at his 
leisure, working the adjectives out of 
his system on stories of his own choosing 
or on those in which he is specifically 
told he has some leeway. 

Most often the best newspaper story 
is the short one, and if the novice tele- 
phones his story, as he usually must, 
the rewrite man will not copy his flowery 
phrases, or if he does, the copy desk 
will cut them out. 

Adjectives are cumbersome, and one 
proper name is better than a literary 
paragraph. 

Much has been said about a “nose for 
news” and its desirability for him who 
would be a newspaper man. Some take 
the view that this is a God-given attri- 
bute, like a splendid voice or a taste for 
caviar. I incline to the view that it 
may be cultivated by reading the daily 
papers and making an effort to re- 
member who is famous or notorious. 
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saying, “John Brown, 50, was slightly 
injured by an automobile,” has booted 
an opportunity if John Brown is the 
man who endowed a public library last 
year—or divorced his wife to marry a 
chorus girl. 

The advice given here, of course, if 
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followed to the letter, would not alone 
win a cub by-lines on his stories or lead 
his paper to make him a feature writer 
or a Washington correspondent. It 
must be enlarged by experience. But I 
believe it can be followed with benefit 
by the youth who feels the inner urge 
that makes him want to be a reporter. 
And if he follows it, and is willing to 
use his eyes, to listen and be neutral, 
he will be, in a surprisingly short time, 
a good workaday reporter. 


Book Publicity 


By Wiruam E. Harris 


Mr. Harris, who writes a column of book news for the Boston 
Transcript, tells of one field in publishing where the young 


writer may fit. 


HE illusion among young writers 

that a job in a publishing house 
will open the gate to a literary career 
is very strong. It is an illusion, because 
publishing, as organized today, repre- 
sents for the most part a commercial 
undertaking like any other big business. 
One job there is, however, in every pub- 
lisher’s firm for which writers are 
especially qualified. I refer to publicity 
writing. It is a field offering singularly 
effective training to the serious writer, 
and one in which the openings are con- 
stantly reappearing. There are more 
than one hundred and fifty active pub- 
lishing houses, and the publicity writers 
themselves usually move on after only 
a few years to something else. 

In the old days book publicity was a 
relatively small and ill-paid task, often 
undertaken during spare moments by 
the advertising department; but recently 
interest in books and authors has grown 
tremendously. Most of the large metro- 
politan newspapers now carry, at least 


once a week and sometimes more fre- 
quently, several columns of book-notes. 
These are grist worked up by an editor 
from publishers’ publicity. Publishers 
increasingly find it important to be rep- 
resented in these columns, especially 
when nationally known editors, such as 
Isabel Patterson, of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, conduct them. For 
these writers enjoy large personal fol- 
lowings and have the power to direct 
the reading of untold thousands. Also, 
to name only three outstanding pub- 
licists—Page Cooper, of Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Mary Rose Him- 
ler, of the Bobbs-Merrill Company, and 
Josiah Titzell, of Brewer and Warren— 
there are experienced writers who have 
helped to turn this comparatively new 
job into a stimulating profession. The 
fact that columnists throughout the 
country frequently give them individual 
credit for their enterprise stimulates 
still further the desire of publishers to 
uncover young writers capable of pre- 
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senting the human interest of the new 
books which come from the presses. 
And it is for this reason, as well as for 
the excellent training, that book publicity 
offers a good start to the young writer 
gifted with industry and imagination. 
To succeed in work of this kind one 
must have a “nose for news.” Not only 
should the writer understand what news 
is, but he should also possess a working 
knowledge of how newspapers function. 
Book editors’ desks are cluttered with 
notes about the daily activities of 
authors. And yet, properly handled, 
the fact that such-and-such an author 
intends to visit Patagonia or the South 
Sea Isles is legitimate material. If an 
author has done something that would 
get him into the newspapers, even if 
he were not an author with a _ book 
about to be published, that is news. 
But often, purely for mechanical reasons, 
good publicity matter loses out. Its 
author has tried for “fine” writing 
rather than for merely an expression of 
the essential dramatic facts; most editors 
have not time to rewrite. A wise pub- 
licity writer knows that many book 
editors, and news editors too, keep on 
hand a supply of brief, colorful, in- 
formative items, ranging from two or 
three lines to a few inches in length. 
Just filler material, you say; yes, but 
the public does not stop to think that 
the editor is evening up his columns. 
And so the publicity writer slips some 
of his minor notes across in this way. 
The most important phase of news- 
paper work, and one which the pub- 
licity writer must always keep in mind, 
is the knowledge of what constitutes 
“press” time. The New York Sunday 
book pages are made up at least a 
week ahead; other Sunday and Satur- 
day literary sections usually go to press 
Thursday night, while the Opposite to 
Editorial page, on which many news- 
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papers run their midweek book-notes, is 
set in type a day ahead. The desirable 
arrival of material must therefore be 
accurately gauged. Moreover, the big 
metropolitan mediums, whether news- 
papers or weekly and monthly period- 
icals, expect first chance at all the most 
important notes. Release lists must 
therefore be arranged in accordance 
with timeliness, circulation, and editorial 
importance; some mediums, like the 
Boston Transcript or the New Republic, 
though small, carry a considerable in- 
fluence among potential book readers. 

It will easily be seen that the pub- 
licity Writer must have a gift for high- 
speed organization. Some material loses 
timeliness overnight; some, such as news 
about a favorite New England author, 
is more or less applicable only to a par- 
ticular locality. Again, there is the 
question of regular weekly notes and 
personal letters containing important 
items of news for special editors. Both 
are essential; both take time. Miss 
Cooper, of Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, writes a great many personal 
notes. Mary Rose Himler, too, carries 
on an effective correspondence with many 
editors. If any news about a Bobbs- 
Merrill Company author is about to 
“break” in any editor’s territory, she 
rarely fails to let him know in advance. 

The publicity writer gains a lasting 
training in how to use his imagination 
quickly and often under trying condi- 
tions. In clever pantomimic or visual 
ways, as well as in writing, he must be 
able to dramatize his ideas. Do you 
recall the little folder of “great 
moments” used to push Hugh Walpole’s 
“Rogue Herries”? Only a writer could 
have arranged so cleverly those excerpts 
from the book. Or again, an editor 
gets a possible story, or raises an in- 
teresting question. Information must 
he immediately dispatched. An author 








proves overmodest; old files of publicity, 
the “Who’s Who,” and other sources of 
data must be ransacked. That pub- 
licity writer is most successful who can 
carry a wide range of often unrelated 
facts in his mind; whose imagination is 
in such a fluid state that it constantly 
suggests to him new ways to tie up the 
news of the day and his authors. And 
is this not after all exactly what Shake- 
speare did and what any other creative 
writer must seek to accomplish—the 
significant relation of his important mes- 
sage or tale to the facts of the present in 
the mind and imagination of the general 
public? The thing which raises the great 
poet above the common publicity writer 
and average story-teller is his power to 
transmute his characters and theme with 
the gold of intense universality. 

In essence what does a writer gain 
from the experience of handling pub- 
licity for an active publisher? If he 


possesses the ability of any of the pub- 
licists I have mentioned for getting their 
wares before the public, he himself also 
achieves a certain amount of publicity. 
Occasionally there will arise opportuni- 
ties for him to write a legitimate article 


or two. But more than all else, particu- 
larly if he has a gift for writing effective 
letters and the advantage of a pleasing 
personality, he may create valuable 
good will for himself among editors and 
those in the book trade who will in- 
evitably be reading his stuff. Again, he 
will continually be receiving criticism, 
perhaps indirect, but none the less potent, 
from those editors using his material. 
By checking up on the clippings and 
tear-sheets which come back to him, he 
can see what yarns gain acceptance, 
not in one place but in a thousand. 
Examining still further, he can gauge 
quite accurately the type of material 
found suitable in city and rural mediums 
in various parts of the country. For, 
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to a large extent, publicity notes are a 
tabloid form of that greater world about 
which fiction writers spin yarns. Readers 
of book columns want news about books 
and authors, the latest news, but they 
desire also the same elements of color 
and romance and human emotion as 
they get in the books and the news 
columns. ‘The writer who gives them 
this, who digs it up and finds it for 
them in the publicity medium, may be 
only supplying it second hand; his stuff 
probably is continually blue-penciled by 
literary editors who must cram as much 
as possible into a scant twelve hundred 
or two thousand words. Nevertheless, 
the publicity writer is learning the 
technique, and above all else brevity. 
Each bit of news or anecdote he sends 
out must grip some editor’s imagination 
right away; it must have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; in a word, it must 
“do something”—that is, tell a story 
or picture a character and a scene—in 
the briefest possible manner. 

Finally, there is the advantage of 
being on the spot. As a recent article 
in Tue Wrirer pointed out, writing 
and selling are two separate jobs, Pub- 
lishing is entirely concerned with the 
latter. And so while all manuscripts 
are given an honest reading, the pub- 
licity writer, whose job it is continually 
to put before the public special authors 
and special work, has a chance to study 
the market, at least as regards his own 
house, at close hand. Coward-McCann 
plan to publish in the fall a first book 
by Harriette Ashbrook, the firm’s pub- 
licity director. Clifford Orr, whose mys- 
tery story, “The Dartmouth Murders,” 
was serialized in CoHege Humor, and later 
published by Farrar and Rinehart, is an- 
other graduate from the ranks. In the 
next few years these young authors who 
learned their technique writing publicity 
will be even more common. 
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Wear on the Book Front 


By Harry Hansen 


From The Outlook and Independent. 


HE air of quiet and calm that 

pervades the average bookstore had 
prevailed for three days at the convention 
of the American Booksellers’ Association 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania a fortnight 
ago. Such alarming topics as how to 
make an effective window display, how to 
sell books on gardening in February and 
on Arctic exploration in June had failed 
to ruffle the poise of the members. Even 
a debate on phases of suppression and 
censorship, although energetically ap- 
plauded, had not caused any one to miss 
a meal. Suddenly, out of a clear sky, a 
bombshell burst. It was nothing more 
or less than the announcement that pub- 
lishers were cutting prices and that here- 
after all novels would sell for $1. 

As a matter of fact only half a dozen 
publishers were involved, and their an- 
nouncements were such that detailed 
examination of what they promised was 
necessary. But they were rushing tele- 
grams to the newspapers and the tip was 
hot. That elusive individual known as 
the Average Reader may be much more 
interested in the threatened reduction of 
prices for the first ten rows of the 
orchestra. But to understand the reper- 
cussion among the booksellers he will have 
to visualize certain changes which have 
been going on in the book world during 
a year which has seemed to booksellers 
like one of the seven famines of Egypt. 

Books have had a bad winter; novels 
have languished in the bookstores; the 
bookseller has extended his credit and 
been late with his payments; huge lists 
of novels presented by salesmen have won 
only a disinterested smile and a shrug in 


the direction of bulging shelves. But in 
the drug stores, business has been rush- 
ing. For here were displayed innumer- 
able books at $1—several special lines of 
non-fiction, reprinted from higher-priced 
publications, remainders from publishers’ 
stock, and quaint variations such as Chic 
Sale’s “The Specialist,” which is said to 
have passed into the hands of the public 
to the tune of nearly a million copies. 

Publishers have been talking lower- 
priced books for months. When the turn 
of the year brought no hope for $2 
fiction, and only $1 books moved across 
the counters, predictions were renewed 
that if the public could get new fiction 
at $1 it would read it avidly. It has 
always been an axiom in the publishing 
trade that no matter how depressed busi- 
ness conditions may be in steel, motor 
cars, or jewelry, trade is always good in 
books. Over and over again this year 
I heard arguments that the man who 
could not afford to buy his wife a dia- 
mond brooch could still make her happy 
by presenting her with her favorite author 
bound in red with gold stamp at $2.50. 
Even this hope vanished with the months, 
for father seemed to have been so badly 
burned in the late crash that he preferred 
his $2.50 for other uses. This helped 
make $1 a sensation. 

Only six publishing houses out of 
eighty-seven now issuing books regularly 
in New York City are making the reduc- 
tions that have so stirred the trade and 
the imagination of the public, and none 
of the houses outside of New York City— 


‘including the important Boston firms and 


those of Philadelphia, Indianapolis, and 
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Chicago, have joined the “price war.” 
But the list includes the second-largest 
publisher in the country, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., an organization of wide 
scope which is said to have had a success- 
ful year in spite of the general depression. 
The other houses making reductions of 
various kinds are Farrar and Rinehart, 
Coward-McCann, Simon and Schuster, 
Alfred H. King, and Albert and Charles 
Boni. Firm like a rock stands the great 
house of Macmillan, which issues nearly 
800 titles a year; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Little, Brown & Co., the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, D. Appleton and Co., E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Alfred A. Knopf, and the rest of the 
eighty-one not affected by the changes. 
At least not yet. 

Inasmuch as the houses are not agreed 
in their plans, here is the specific state- 
ment of what each plans to do: 

Doubleday, Doran & Co.—Will make 
radical price reductio:; all along its line, 
selling popular novels at $1, and reducing 
prices also on biography, history, and 
works of science, without cheapening the 
books. All stories of the Crime Club will 
sell at $1. This becomes effective June 
20. This house uses many different means 
of distribution—booksellers, its own chain 
of subsidiary stores, and all agencies that 
sell books. Its announcement of price 
reduction does not exclude the publica- 
tion of books at higher prices than $1. 
Ostensibly the firm will publish a complete 
line at whatever prices are necessary to 
win the custom. 

Coward-McCann, Inc.—Beginning July 
18 this firm will publish “premier fiction,” 
novels which will sell at $1.50. The book- 
seller will have the privilege of returning 
all unsold copies at the end of three 
months, paying one-half the carriage 
charges. Re-orders are not accepted 
under this arrangement. The fiction will 
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be first quality. Coward McCann will 
not sell books at $1 and will not use drug 
stores and “secondary outlets,” nor go 
in for mass production. 

Simon & Schuster—This house, which 
had ten best sellers out of twenty-seven 
books published in 1929, will issue all its 
one-volume fiction at $1 in flexible paper 
boards, the typography and format de- 
signed by Dwiggins. The best available 
fiction will be used. 

Farrar and Rinehart—Beginning May 
26 this house established a line of $1 
fiction, which will be published in addition 
to “more serious type of fiction and non- 
fiction” at a higher price. The titles an- 
nounced thus far are reprintings of books 
sold at higher prices this spring, such as 
“Young Man of Manhattan” and “The 
Door,” but new novels will also be issued. 

Albert & Charles Boni—Announces 
new books with paper covers at fifty cents 
each beginning June 10. Booksellers will 
have the same discounts as on higher 
priced books with “full exchange privilege 
on all books they have been unable to 
sell.” Emphasis is on the bookstores 
rather than on drug stores. 

Alfred H. King—Will start a new line 
of $1.50 first novels in the fall, in addi- 
tion to his other fiction. 

Two of the houses in this list are less 
than a year old. Farrar and Rinehart 
were established on June 6, 1929 and 
issued their first list of books the succeed- 
ing fall. Alfred H. King is the youngest 
publisher in two directions—both he and 
his house have many years before them. 
The Farrar & Rinehart list is already 
long and important, especially in the field 
of fiction. The King list has been made 
up chiefly of translations from the Ger- 
man, but specialization is not sought. 
One of the members of A. and C. Boni, 
Charles Boni, has given his imprint to 
Paper Books, the method by which new 
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books were sold in paper covers to sub- 
scribers. The club is supposed to have 
50,000 readers. 

The term, mass production of books, 
has been associated. chiefly with the house 
of Doubleday, Doran & Co., probably be- 
cause its development within the last few 
years has enabled it to meet all the 
demands that might be placed upon a 
publishing house in America. The owner- 
ship of a complete publishing plant has 
long become an economic impossibility for 
most of, the American publishers. The 
ground rentals, the high wages demanded 
by the typothetae and kindred organi- 
zations on the mechanical side, and the 
impossibility of keeping a plant run- 
ning twenty-four hours a day in all 
departments has brought about contract 
publishing. “The old house of Harper, 
which for years had its own plant in 
Franklin Square, now possesses a hand- 
some modern office building on East 
Thirty-Third Street, but its presswork is 
done by contract with printers who may 
be printing the books of another firm on 
an adjoining press. This is one reason 
why publishers have increased. A pub- 
lisher no longer needs a plant, but princi- 
pally a distributing system. 

In spite of this, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
has manage? . great plant successfully, 
and has acquired another great plant in 
England. Doubleday, Doran & Co. has 
its home plant in Gard€n City, Long 
Island. It owns the controlling interest 
in William Heinemann, Ltd., of London, 
and has built the Windmill Press at Kings- 
wood, Surrey, England, to print its books. 
It maintains a 4darge executive office in 
New York City -and an office in London 
which occupies the house at 99. Great 
Russell Street, once famous as the resi- 
dence of Topham Beauclerk and Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, in which Samuel John- 
son was often a guest. It has developed 
its own system of chain bookstores, of 








which there are fourteen in New York 
City, closely concentrated in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Central terminal areas, 
and eight outside of New York. It has 
already been successful in marketing the 
Star Library of $1 books, and initiated 
the “line” of reprints of non-fiction whicl 
has been so successful in this dismal 
winter. In launching a new list of fiction 
at $1, it is really only adding logically 
to its distribution. The comment heard 
often around bookseller headquarters last 
week was: “Well, Doubleday, Doran is 
the one house that can market $1 books.” 

The whole scheme of reduced prices of 
books is not one-sided. There are draw- 
backs as well as advantages. For some 
time the public which reads fiction has 
felt a disinclination to pay $2.50 for a 
novel. Many of the novels did not satisfy 
the reader—often they were experiments, 
appealing more to other novelists and 
craftsmen than to those not interested in 
technical development. In the last decade 
many writers with a popular appeal have 
been captured by the motion pictures or 
held down to writing short stories for the 
magazines. The break-up of conventional 
writing also led to much experimenting 
on the part of publishers. Innumerable 
books that had little to offer except a 
new way of saying an old thing were sent 
up as trial balloons. Some caught on, 
resulting in more trial balloons. Editors 
often despaired of their authors; editorial 
boards often agreed that the only reason 
for issuing certain books was that they 
would sell over 10,000 copies. One editor, 
putting his approval on a novel which had 
been chosen in a prize contest and was 
destined to have a large sale, remarked 
cynically: “It has everything but merit.” 

These editors have been foremost in 
the demand for “fewer and better books,’’ 
which has also been echoed by booksellers. 
It is very likely that the late slump will 
help bring this about. Already there are 
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reports that lists are being curtailed. 
The first cut will be in fiction. It is also 
possible that there will be less biography 
dealing with obscure characters whose 
careers do not stir the imagination of the 
American people. In this way the slump 
is likely to be overcome. Although cheaper 
books are desirable from the standpoint 
of the reader, they are not entirely sound 
economically. Every house interested in 
price cuts adds that it will mean larger 
sales, and several have said openly that 
sales must double if the present rate of 
profit to author, publisher, and bookseller 
is to be maintained. Books were once pub- 
lished profitably at $1, and during the 
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historical novel craze at the turn of the 
century, the popular price was $1.19, a 
reduction from the standard price of 








$1.25. But publishing is much more 
costly today than it was in 1900 and if 
prices are cut somebody will have to pay 
the difference. Many of the publishing 
houses are refraining from announcing 
lower prices at this time. If the scheme 
of $1 books succeeds, some of them may 
be expected to fali quietly in line and 
take advantage of the increased market, 
but it is unlikely that they will make this 
a general departure. There will always 
be books that will be worth buying, what- 


ever their price. 


Notes on Censorship 


GaTHERED at the Censorship Forwm of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, 30th Annual Convention, New York, May 19-22, 


1930. 


Morris L. Ernst, Attorney, Author of 
“Censored” — 


“It seems to me that the issue is of 
growing importance because the Vice So- 
cieties of the country one and all have 
declared themselves in favor of pre- 
censorship of magazines. We have a 
clear issue, because it is perfectly obvious 
that if you once allow the censors to 
enunciate the principle of pre-censorship 
of magazines, the next step will be the 
newspapers, and the next step will be the 
books. . . .” 

“The situation is humorous in detail 
for this reason, that the standard as 
viewed by the vice hunters depends on 
latitude and longitude. . . . ‘An Ameri- 
can Tragedy’ is condemned in Boston, 
and across the river in Cambridge is com- 
pulsory reading at the leading university 
of the land. In New York City “The Well 
of Loneliness’ is attacked, and in Boston 
it goes free... .” 


“Times change and books that were 
suppressed twenty years ago are now read 
with kindly humor by the censors. . . .” 

“The best test I know is what is in 
good taste or in poor taste in relation 
to the convention of the people of the 
day, whether or not the work in question 
has been accepted by the reputable 
agencies of the land... .” 


Mary Ware Dennett, author of “The Sex © 
Side of Life” and “Who’s Obscene?”— 
“Obscenity is bad; censorship is bad, 

too—bad in the sense that however well 

meant it may be it is inefficient, and in- 
efficiency is a modern sin. . . .” 

“The longest way around is not always 
the shortest way home. Censorship is 
certainly a long way around, and we are 
nowhere near home yet. The conviction 
that education is a more sound and sure 
reliance than suppressive law and censor- 
ship officials is based upon the fact that 
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obscenity is in people’s minds and feel- 
ings, not in words or actions. . . .” 
“The censorship plan is like forever 
depending upon disinfectants; the educa- 
tion plan is a fresh air method. Censor- 
ship is like wearing gray clothes because 
they don’t show the dirt. Education 
should prevent the production of dirt. .. .” 


John S. Sumner, Secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice :— 

“There is no censorship of books, 
either in the State of New York or in 
the United States. True, it is a criminal 
offense to disseminate books of a certain 
character which in the law are described 
as obscene, and the publisher or seller 
may be prosecuted, convicted, or pun- 
ished. But that is not censorship. That 
law is exactly analogous to the law 
against criminal libel. But there are a 
large number of people who would like 
very much to see the laws against obscene 
publications repealed, or such laws go un- 
enforced, and it is from that quarter that 
this false cry of censorship comes with a 
view to casting obloquy upon a law which 
has stood the test of time. . . .” 

“We are all impressed with the fact 
that a publication may improve the 
mental attitude of the person who reads 
it. And the reverse is also true, that a 
publication may degrade the person who 
wets...” 

“The curse of the times is an over- 
abundance of publishers and _near- 
publishers, just as there are too many 
theaters. As a consequence, any tramp 
can find an outlet in print for his 
trampish writings, any hobo temporarily 
sober can find a publisher to place on 
the market with great éclat an epic of 
Hobodom, provided there is sufficient of 
the hobo atmosphere, to wit, lechery, 
blasphemy, profanity, and filth... .” 

“Then there is the ex-driver of a 








laundry-wagon, or other person who, 
with no qualifications whatever, lays in 
a stock of obscene books, seeks customers 
through one-inch advertisements in the 
newspapers, and periodically sends out a 
lurid list describing the books which he 
has for sale. . . .” 

“Of course we believe in education, but 
you never saw education succeed yet that 
did not go hand in hand with the police 
power, because while you are trying to 
educate, the miscreant on the side is try- 
ing to undo your education. Therefore, 
the two have to go hand in hand, the 
police power and the education. .. .” 


H. V. Kaltenborn, author of “We Look 
at the World”— 


“IT don’t know why any one driving a 
laundry-wagon should want to go into the 
business of book publishing. I have just 
published a book, and, believe me, I realize 
what a difficult business book publishing 
i. vo oe 

“Throughout the ages censor publicity 
has done much more than paid publicity to 
promote the sales of good books. George 
Bernard Shaw’s enduring popularity in 
this country really began after Anthony 
Comstock referred to him as ‘that Irish 
smut hound! The censor is to the book- 
seller what the flea is to the dog. .. .” 

“What makes it difficult for booksellers 
to keep up with the public taste is that 
conventions change. Decency is, after all, 
a matter of convention in exactly the same 
way as the length of women’s skirts. . . .” 

“My first plea to the censors on behalf 
of the public is for a distinction between 
writers of established reputation and 
book-writing mud larks. Well-known 
writers of high rank have earned the 
right to be exempt from the petty police 
persecutions of the censor. When meddle- 
some censors interfere with such writers 
their primary motive is personal publicity, 
and not the public weal... .” 
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HROUGH the good offices of a 


mutual friend, I once obtained from 


Samuel Hopkins Adams his criticism 
of a story of mine that had gone 


the rounds, each time bringing back an 
“almost” letter from an editor. The 
plot was all right, said Mr. Adams. The 
English was good. But it lacked the 
fictional swing. And I have been study- 
ing published stories ever since to see 
what he meant. 

In this day of springs and pneumatic 
tires, an Irish jaunting car is an 
anomaly. To those who have ever tried 
sightseeing in Ireland in those famous 
two-wheeled carts that rattled over the 
rocky road to Dublin, the ride will re- 
main a vivid memory when scenery and 
people are forgotten. The method of 
locomotion reduced everything else to 
secondary importance. And when I 
read one of those stories without fic- 
tional swing that occasionally get into 
print, I am similarly affected. I am 
so conscious of the bumps that the 
beauties pass by unheeded. 

I have come to realize that anything 
about a story that checks the smooth 
flow of words and ideas hinders the 
swing. It may be something that ob- 
trudes, “sticks out like a sore thumb,” 
we say. Or it may be a continuous 
dead level. Every writer faces the task 
of steering his course between the 
“purple patches” of fine writing that 
attract to themselves the interest that 
should go to the story, and that mo- 
notonous similarity of sentence that acts 
on a reader like the soporific hum of a 
motor always running at the same speed. 

And as in writing, so in character 
development. There is the dull story, 


Fictional Swing 


By Witus Knapp-Jones 
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whose characters are all alike, lacking 
contrast with one another or in their 
conversation; and the other type, who 
are so caricatured or whose characters 
change so swiftly and without reason 
that the illusion of which Arthur S. Hoff- 
man writes is destroyed. 

Many stories limp for lack of skillful 
linking of paragraphs. This is wearing 
on the reader too. As any railroad man 
will tell you, it is the stopping and 
starting that uses up an engine’s steam, 
and not the steady pull along a level 
roadbed. 

The steady pull is evident in the 
works of such a stylist as Cabell. Every 
chapter in Part One of “Something 
About Eve” is bridged by repeating at 
the beginning the idea, and sometimes 
even the words, with which the preceding 
chapter closed. Other authors link even 
more closely, as, for instance, Norris in 
his “Zelda Marsh,” who has a carry- 
over in each of the numbered sections 
of his first chapter. Both of these 
writers succeed, consciously or not, in 
getting their readers well on their way 
without the jars that come to those 
who read such a book as Ernest Pascal’s 
“Marriage Bed,” where stops and de- 
tours come unexpectedly and unmarked. 

It is a simple matter to observe when 
authors have a fictional swing, but to 
learn how to acquire it is a more difficult 
task. Remembering when in _ college 
we wanted to get ideas on philosophy 
or literature or most other subjects 
we referred to “the ancients,” out of 
curiosity I sought to discover the 
thoughts of Aristotle, called by Dante 
“Master of those who know.” Even 
back there, four centuries before Christ, 
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he realized the existence of the prob- 
Jem, and in the seventeenth chapter of 
his “Art of Poetry,” he was suggesting 
to his disciples that they assume the 
actions and gestures of their chief char- 
acters, visualize them, and become so 
much a part of them that the figments 
of their imagination would swing along 
doing what their creator planned, or 
would become so really alive that they 
would take the movement of the story 
into their own keeping. And in either 
case there would be no disconcerting 
accidents where they got out of char- 
acter and did what no real. person with 
their traits would think of doing. 

Aristotle’s advice is just as pertinent 
today, and has been through the ages. 
There was Amelia Barr, for example. 
Her writing was execrable. Spelling 
was to her, as to George Washington, 
an unsolved mystery. Every manuscript 
of hers had to be thoroughly overhauled 
by editorial assistants, but no manu- 
script went back to her unbought. She 
knew the mechanics of telling a story. 

Present-day writers who have suc- 
ceeded offer plenty of opportunity for 
studying the fictional swing. Almost 
any of Samuel Hopkins Adams’ stories, 
to name one, will repay re-reading—once 
for the story, once for the sprightly, 
charming dialogue, for in this realm he 
has few equals among American writers, 
and once for the mechanics of it. Study 
his novels, like “The Unspeakable 
Perk,” “Little Miss Grouch,” “Wanted 
a Husband,” or any of the too seldom 
seen short stories from his pen. 

All, so far, has been observation, and 
between that and accomplishment is a 
chasm that must be passed to reach 
success. Hard work is necessary to 
bridge it. And one of the lines of 
effort must be to accomplish well-written 
dialogue, which contributes more than 
almost anything else to a smoothly 
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running story. But appreciation of 
brilliant conversation, unfortunately, is 
not enough to acquire ability to write 
it, though observing the talk of those 
with whom the writer comes in contact 
will help. 

Beginners hate to do dialogue. Many 
an amateur writes his stories in indirect 
discourse and wonders why they are 
dead. The gain in liveliness is worth 
the effort necessary to acquire skill. 
And one of the ways to learn is to 
conceive a story in scenes and write it 
like a one-act play. The first impres- 
sion is likely to be that all the char- 
acters talk alike, usually in the author’s 
own style and vocabulary. If that is 
true, the next step is to write “sides,” 
i.e., all the speeches of each character 
with nothing of what the others say, 
unless perhaps a cue of a couple of 
words. Now let the author, having 
imagined the fictional character as doing 
the talking, rewrite those speeches as 
that imaginary person would be apt 
to say them. If the conversation of 
each of the story people is so segregated 
and considered, there cannot help being 
a difference between them as expressed 
by their words. It may be that the 
result, if full of action, will be staged 
by some group of amateurs. But 
whether played or not, when it is 
written into a story, with the dialogue 
curtailed and connecting passages added 
to make the reader see the characters 
and their surroundings, the author may 
be sure that he is making progress 
toward achieving the fictional swing, and 
he need have no fear that the heroine, 
ordinarily a staid New Englander in 
vocabulary, will lapse into the racy 
dialect of the Middle West, or that the 
hero will be talking part of the time 
like a street gamin and part like a 
professor, 


When the story has reached this 
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stage, there is still one test it should 
pass before its final typing. It ought 
to be read aloud, thoughtfully. True, 
if it appears in print, not two in a 
hundred will read it aloud, but some 
of them may feel the awkwardness which 
the eyes of the author might never have 
noticed; but his attentive ear can be 
counted on to detect slips and rough 
places, monotonous sequences or lapses 
that put brakes on free movement. 
These corrected, it is ready for sub- 
mission to an editor. Of course the 


















MODERN publishing house is a large 
concern: it must be large, or go 
under. It must, therefore, do such a 
volume of business as will maintain its 
bulk: production and consumption—in 
this as in other enterprises—must be 
sufficient to keep going all its necessary 
parts: authors, printers, salesmen, 
readers, publicity men, secretaries, etc. 
Here, as elsewhere, then, quick consump- 
tion must be encouraged. . . . Modern 
publishers must treat literature largely 
as merchandise, merchandise of a higher 
sort, perhaps, involving taste, like 
cosmetics, cigars, and the better candies. 
A subtle school of advertising has, there- 
fore, risen round the publishing trade. 
The appeal to the reader, the attack on 
his sales resistance, are of a new type. 
The change lies in an abandonment of 
the crude appeal of praise (which after 
all does relate, however dishonestly, to 
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story may return home because the 
editorial office has just laid in a supply 
of stories like it, or because they think 
the plot is weak, or not freshly treated, 
or because it has not been worked over 
to extract its utmost effect; but if the 
writing and proving have been con- 
scientiously done, it will not have the 
blemish that disfigures fully half of the 
stories submitted. The editors will 
certainly never return that story because 
its author has failed to give it a fic- 
tional swing. 


Mass Buying: Two Sides 


“THE Mopr’s THE THING” 


By Frank K. Notcu 
From “King Mob,” published recently by Harcourt, Brace. 


the intrinsic character of the book) and 
a concentration on the creation of a Mob 
spirit round a book; that is, a concentra- 
tion on quite extrinsic values. ... The 
key-word is “panic.” The public must 
be “panicked” (as good vaudevillians are 
said to “panic” the audience) into the 
buying of a book. In developing the art 
of creating round books an atmosphere 
of high fashionableness and cultural ex- 
clusiveness, such publishers have evolved 
a new technique. It is as hard to fight 
off the mass suggestiveness of their ad- 
vertising as it is to resist a marching 
regiment. The smart, the clever, the 
sophisticated, the people in the know, the 
delightful hostess, and the much-sought 
guest are all reading the book. Every- 
body who is anybody is in the swim. The 
lonely soul who reads these advertisements 
feels flowing over him an intolerable 
Sehnsucht; he is an extruded soul, an 
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intellectual pariah, self-sacrificed, self- 
excommunicated. If the sales of the 
book mount, the advertising continues. 
It becomes a crescendo of success, more 
insistent from week to week. The lonely 
individual feels the cold sweat of terror 
breaking out on all his body; civilization 
is marching by him, trumpets sounding, 
drums rataplan. Overcoming his pa- 
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ralysis and the last appeal of his common 
sense, he rushes out to the bookstore and 
gets the volume. He looks at the first 
few pages and the ghastly terror subsides. 

It is easy enough to recognize a panic. 
To initiate one is the privilege of the 
highly gifted, and great is their reward. 
But it is difficult even to analyze the con- 
stituent elements of a panic. 


“Woutp Tuat His Picture WERE TRUE!” 


By M. Lincoutn Scuuster 


From a letter from a member of the firm of Simon and Schuster 
to Alfred Harcourt on “King Mob.” 


. . » Would that his picture were true! 
How simple it would then be to bring 
out the brass band and make every book 
a sure-fire best seller of the first magni- 
tude. 

In any nation-wide popular clamor for 
a real best seller of the first rank, there 
is undoubtedly a good deal of “panic,” 
but the “panic” is largely inherent in the 
book itself. The publisher cannot create 
a “panic”; he can only report it, and, if 
he is lucky, to a certain extent enhance 
it and extend it by effective promotion. 

The initial cumulative “panic” inheres 
in the “X-quantity” which makes a book 
“click”—and this in turn consists of a 
number of variable factors, predominantly 
those qualities which impel critics to 
praise, booksellers to recommend, cele- 
brities to endorse, customers to approve, 
book buyers to applaud and “talk up” 
a book among their friends. Word-of- 
mouth advertising is of the essence. 


The main point which your author 
overlooks is the fact that the “panic” 
automatically stops if the people who 
are “panicked” into buying the book do 
not like it after they have bought it. . . . 

Mr. Notch reveals his animus by stat- 
ing that publishers have forsaken, in the 
new type of book-promotion, “the crude 
appeal of praise, however dishonestly 
used.” Now this statement is simply in- 
accurate and ridiculous. Praise by critics 
and notables together with the enthusiasm 
of actual readers constitutes the back- 
bone of any effective promotion. ... 

I think Mr. Notch would find some 
amazing surprises and some illuminating 
data if he stopped “panicking” himself 
into melodramatic and sensational state- 
ments and quietly examined publishers’ 
catalogs, sales figures, and advertising 
records. If he is seriously interested in 
such a fact-finding research, we shall be 
delighted to place all our material at his 
disposal... . 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are imvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearmg in THE WRriTER, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


PITY THE POOR CASHIER 


Editor, the Forum: 

I think it is high time that something be said in 
behalf of the long-suffering bank cashier. For 
years I have seen him man-handled unmercifully 
in fiction of every sort. In magazines of every 
type, in novels, in motion pictures, on the stage. 

For my sins, I once worked in banks in New 
York, Detroit, and Chicago. So please don’t write 
to me and tell me that I don’t know what I’m 
talking about when I say that every month, in 
all kinds of magazines, bank cashiers are put into 
situations that are utterly ridiculous. And the 
thing ought not to be done. Money is America’s 
God, and bankers are its high priests. Surely the 
country’s fiction writers should know the differ- 
ence between a bank cashier and a receiving teller 
or a paying teller, but many of them » not. 
I know, because I have read lots of your stories, 
that it will come as quite a surprise to you when 
I tell you that the cashier of a bank is invariably 
an official of the bank; that he rates next to the 
vice-president, or vice-presidents. In many banks 
he rates above the vice-presidents, or rather, above 
some of them, Often these vice-presidents, so 
called, whose real function it is to solicit new ac- 
counts, are not paid even a third as much as the 
cashier of the bank. 

The cashier of a bank usually has complete 
charge of all the hired heip, of every sort; except 
possibly the bond salesmen, if the bank has a 
large bond department. Even assistant cashiers 
rate high. They, too, are officials, and to place 
them in cages, in stories, unless the bank is a 
very, very small one, is preposterous. And even 
in small banks it is seldom that the cashier, or 
the assistant cashier, has anything to do with the 
routine that many authors constantly picture 
them in. 

For instance, I just finished reading a story in 
a newsprint magazine. It was an excellent story, 
well written, and interesting throughout. It held 


my interest despite the fact that many times, 
during the course of the story, ridiculous asser- 
tions were made concerning the functions of the 
cashier of a bank. But it would have been a 
much better story if the verisimilitude had been 
accurate, as related to the leading character's 
functions in the bank in which he was employed. 
The leading character, the author says, is the 
cashier of the bank in which he is employed. 
Every indication in the story, too, points to its 
having been a good-sized bank, and yet the au- 
thor says that this cashier “became known as a 
‘money machine,’ his skill at the counting of the 
stuff being positively uncanny.” 

That is ridiculous. The cashier of a bank sits 
up with the vice-president and other officials. He 
never counts any money, unless, as I say, the bank 
is a very small one, one of those country institu- 
tions employing not more than half a dozen people. 
The cashier hires and fires the men who actually 
count currency. 

Later on the author says: “The bank ex- 
aminers reported that his was the most perfect 
set of accounts they ever encountered, He never 
made a mistake, and he almost never smiled.” 

The cashier of a bank would have no accounts 
to be examined by the bank examiners. His job 
it would be, in a medium-sized bank, to “O. K.” 
the accounts of the tellers and other clerks. I say 
in a medium-sized bank he would do this, because 
in a large institution the chief clerk would do it. 
In a very large institution the head paying teller, 
perhaps, might O. K. the accounts of the other 
paying tellers, or some other petty person not 
elected by the board of directors, as a bank 
cashier is, would attend to such details. 

Again we quote the author: “Lavish expendi- 
ture will make equally lavish inroads into the 
financial surplus of a mere bank cashier.” 

“Mere,” indeed! Next time you go into a bank, 
find out who the cashier is, where he sits, and 
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then look at him. See if he looks “mere” to you. 
There are bank cashiers in the United States 
making as much, and more, than the presidents 
of fair-sized corporations. 

Describing the work of the bank cashier, his 
daily routine, the author says: “He snapped rub- 
ber bands around the packets of bills, flashed his 
long fingers through the piles of silver and gold, 
and stamped endorsements on the backs of checks.” 

Utterly preposterous. The cashier of a bank 
as large as the one the author described would 
run the whole bank, Furthermore, he would have 
several assistant cashiers under him to transmit 
his orders down to the slaveys—the paying tellers 
and the receiving tellers, clearing-house clerks, 
and other canaille. 

During the course of the story, the president 
of the bank calls the cashier into his office and 
talks to him as though he were an office boy, 
lecturing him upon his personal appearance. 

It is hardly conceivable that the president of 
a bank would talk to his cashier in just that way. 
Not unless the president owned a pretty hefty 
block of stock and the cashier owned none. Presi- 
dents of banks can and do give their cashiers a 
trimming at times, but they usually do it in a 
respectful way, for the cashier, under most state 
laws, is elected at directors’ meetings, and usually 
the president of a bank could not discharge his 
cashier without first consulting the board of di- 
rectors. He could only recommend his removal 
and place charges against him. But in this story 


Editor, the Forum: 

A friend for whose opinion I have great re- 
spect, although I do not always share her views, 
in attempting to convince me that her enthusiasm 
for the rhyming dictionary was well founded, once 
remarked: 

“If you were a carpenter, surrounded by many 
different tools, would you not be foolish to neglect 
one that lay conveniently near at hand?” 

A rhyming dictionary is, to my way of think- 
ing, a crutch, rather than a tool. 

It is reasonably certain that the use of a rhym- 
ing dictionary would aid a beginner in the writ- 
ing of mere rhyming lines; its use might perhaps 
enable a more experienced writer to increase the 
daily output of passable verse; but I believe that 
its use would be a hindrance rather than a help 
in the attempt to write the best verse of which 
one is capable. 

The rhyming dictionary should increase the 
average writer’s current vocabulary, possibly by 
the addition of a number of strange and unusual, 
but not necessarily poetic, words,—words often 
more appropriate to the solution of a cross-word 
puzzle than the production of good verse; but, for 
myself, I prefer to build up my stock-in-trade 
by widely diversified reading of good prose— 
chosen with a view to content as well as form— 
and poetry. 

I prefer to make the acquaintance of—or per- 
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(and it is not a humorous story) the president 
of the bank actually summons his cashier as though 
he were an office boy, commands him, in a lordly 
manner, to cut his whiskers, and tacitly threatens 
to discharge him if he does not. 

I should like to know of any bank where the 
president would have authority to discharge his 
cashier because he wouldn’t cut his whiskers. And 
don’t laugh at this author whom I am quoting. 
I have read in novels written by the biggest names 
in the United States, and also in the works of 
American novelists who can really write, far more 
ludicrous things than this in connection with the 
poor mistreated bank cashier, who gets the worst 
break of any known American type, in fiction. 
I suppose it is because so few authors have had 
much opportunity in their younger days, when 
they did most of their observing, to hang around 
banks. 

As a final indignity to his cashier, the author 
of the story I am talking about has him “re- 
warded” by being promoted to the managership 
of a branch bank. Absurd. As cashier of the 
bank he would be over branch bank managers, in 
any state where branch banking is permitted. And 
how often I have seen references in fiction to 
branch banks in states where branch banking is 
prohibited by state law—but that’s another ar- 
ticle some day. 


Jack Woodford. 
Chicago, Ill. 


haps renew old friendships with—some word of 
poetic possibilities in the pages of an interesting 
scientific treatise, or in some volume of well- 
chosen essays, or in a story such as Conrad could 
tell of the wanderer in far seas, or in that in- 
comparable reservoir of splendid English prose, 
the King James Version, of which it can truly 
be said— 


And the words, like a benediction, 
Come echoing down through the years; 
Our rock and our refuge in trouble; 
Our comfort and solace when tears 
Of sorrow and grief and of anguish 
Are wearing the heart away— 
When the shrine and its altars have crumbled, 
And the beauty is gone from the day. 


Or maybe I will find it in some poem of Keats 
or Masefield or Robinson, At any rate, it will be 
in a fit setting—one to bring out the true values 
of the word, 

I prefer to let this freshly discovered word, 
accompanied by its little attendant thrill of emo- 
tion, sink into my mind—perhaps deep into the 
subconscious, there to remain until the golden 
moment when, engrossed in the labor of composi- 
tion, trying to find words to describe some dimly 
perceived mental picture, the subconscious mind 
triumphantly cries, “Try this!” 

And I believe the result will be better than if 

































tonic, “Trench on Words.” My shafts are in- 
tended solely for that too frequent source of un- 
fortunate verse, the rhyming dictionary. 


I had bridged over the mental void by a reference 
to the “Rhymer’s Ready Repository.” 
It is, I hope, unnecessary to add that my criti- 












cism does not extend to the use of any of the ex- 
cellent and valuable compilations on the order of 
Roget’s “Thesaurus” or that old reliable mental 








Editor, the Forum: 


When are you going to write that story?— 
You who aspire to achievement in the realm of 
fiction, but keep delaying, continually saying: 
“Ill begin tomorrow.” When is that? Those 
who say they'll start tomorrow never do get 
started in earnest. And you'll never get any- 
where unless you begin now and keep doggedly 
at it. Only those who take failures with a smile 
and plunge harder with each rejection slip crash 
the gates of literature. And it isn’t all talent by 
a long shot. There’s a lot of good hard work, 

Don’t give up after months or even years of 
struggle. Remember that many of the arrived 
writers today were the strugglers of yesterday. 
They had the strong-heartedness to go after what 
they wanted with a fighting spirit. And they 
got it. They didn’t have the chances for short- 
cuts you have at your command. But they 
crushed the barriers and reached within the circle. 
There they revel in happiness of achievement. 
Their perseverance brought results. Determine 
to strive on in the face of apparent hopelessness. 
Strike harder when all seems darkest. There’s 
always a silver lining, no matter how dark the 
storm. And it'll shine if you really want it. 

Many aspiring writers wail, “I’ve nothing to 
write about!” And it makes one wonder. “Were 
they ever really serious about it?” Hardly. Little 
snatches now and then—insufficient to make those 
slumbering brain children live. Bring forth those 
ideas. Develop and revise them. Then revise 
again, and keep revising until it’s your best. Al- 
ways give your best. It’s the stamina of life’s 
greatness. Make those ideas bring you recogni- 


“AGEN” OR 


Editor, the Forum: 

In an article entitled “Marketing the Poem,” 
by Jerry Clason, Editorial Staff, Poetry World, 
printed in the May Woarrer, I read, “William 
Sawyer recently wrote to me, ‘Why do poets still 
insist on rhyming rain and again?’” 

What is the poet to do if the inclusion of this 
entirely natural and reasonable rhyme grates 
against the prejudice of the editor, and possibly 
is the leading cause of rejection? 

My little Webster’s Collegiate gives “agen” as 
the first pronunciation of again, and “agan” as 
allowable, though “principally British and rhetori- 
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Maurice Allen. 


San Diego, Calif. 


tion—emblazon your name across the pages of 
fiction, non-fiction, and trade publications. 

Your slumbering story embryos cry for expres- 
sion. They cry during the day, cry in the night, 
but you restrain them, Stop it! Give them a 
chance. Remember, the race is not for the weak, 
but the strong, and success only comes to those 
deserving of it. By the time tomorrow’s here, 
it’s today, and tomorrow’s forgotten before it is 
really here. 

Wihen you muster sufficient will power to for- 
sake a warm bed for writing at five o’clock in 
the morning, you’re not dallying—not if it’s done 
regularly. Use your head—God put it on your 
body for that purpose—and the results will aston- 
ish you. Most of us have average intelligence, 
and we’re expected to make use of it. If you've 
writing talent, develop it. Don’t neglect it, It’s 
a crime; besides, it’s the arrangement nature out- 
lined. You're here for a purpose. All of us are. 
If it’s writing, don’t shirk your responsibility, bury 
your light under a bushel. Let it shine. Hold 
fast to the fight! 

You don’t have to roll out at five while others 
slumber; but you’ve got to write consistently and 
painstakingly if you ever want to get anywhere. 
And though you turn out reams of manuscript 
and only sell inches, don’t quibble. Those inches 
are like stepping-stones to the formation of a 
great and noble structure. It rises slowly but 
steadily; and so will you by incessant hammering 
on the doors of editors. They can’t keep you out 
always if you've something really worth while 
to sell. 

Lester A. Lowman. 


New Kensington, Pa. 






“AGAN”? 
cal.” In the rhyming dictionary appended, it 
gives rain and again as allowable rhymes. 

Of course we all know that “agen” is the usual 
preference in the United States, but “agan” is 
practically invariable on the serious stage, as well 
as among precise speakers. 

I rarely write anything but light verse, and I 
do think that “agin” is a little out of place there, 
but in serious verse—be merciful, gentlemen! No 
wonder the path of the poet is flinty, and no won- 
der that the better the poet, the harder the path. 

Forrest Harborn. 
Mansfield, Mass, 















The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the imside covers of Tue Writer. 


BuLLETIN OF PHoTOGRAPHY—636 So. 
Franklin Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, Frank 
V. Chambers, editor, states: “Articles on 
photography only, and of interest to 
the professional portrait or commercial 
photographer.” Length, 400 to 1,500 
words. Rate, five dollars per thousand 
words, on acceptance. 


ExectricaL DeaLtEr—360 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. “Particularly 
in need of short, illustrated articles— 
one or two photegraphs and 50 to 250 
or 300 words. We want novel, con- 
structive ideas in connection with the 
retailing of electrical goods intended 
for domestic use, or radio, by any sort 
of store anywhere, and applicable in 
any store likely to handle electrical mer- 
chandise or radio.” Rudolph A. August, 
managing editor. 


Mr. A. A. Wyn, formerly editor of War 
Stories, War Novels, and Navy Stories, 
is now associated with Magazine Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City, as editor of Flying Aces, 
Sky Birds, Western Trails, and Detec- 
tive Dragnet. He reports an urgent 


need for air, detective, and Western 
stories. Requirements are as follows: 
“Flying Aces—fast-moving, well-plotted 
war and civilian air stories. From 
shorts up to novelettes of 20,000 words 
in length. The immediate need is for 
Western front stuff, preferably without 
a spy element. Sky Birds—pretty much 
the same as for Flying Aces, with the 
exception that more novelettes are used. 
Western Trails—fast action, two-gun 
yarns with a background of cow coun- 
try, Mexico, and the Northwest. The 
love interest is welcome, but must play 
a minor part. In word length, up to 
25,000. Detective Dragnet—fast-mov- 
ing detective, gangster, crook, and 
racketeer stories up to 20,000 words. 
The woman interest may be included, 
but the leading character should be a 
man.” Rates of payment are from one 
to two cents a word, with payments 
made twenty days before publication. 
Decisions are very prompt. 


Deut Pususninc Company—100 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Richard A Martinsen, 
executive editor, reports the following 
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needs: War Stories: “Fighting” novel, 
25,000 to 35,000 words, Western front, 
not necessarily confined to the trenches. 
Taboos spy angle, but permits romance, 
hospital, sea, or air, with ground hero; 
novelette, 12,000 to 18,000 words, spy 
angle, “Oppenheim style”; novelette, 
12,000 to 18,000 words, with swift action 
and combination of air and ground 
fighting, World War, but any locale 
permitted. Avoid spy angle. Eight 
shorts, 6,000 words, from German or 
Austrian angle, glorifying Yank cour- 
age or chivalry. Taboos spy angle, but 
desires Q. M., Medical, Ordnance, 
Cavalry branches of the service. Also 
in the market for thrilling true war 
stories. War Novets: three novels, 
20,000 to 30,000 words, fighting, com- 
bination, and off-trail themes. “Yank 
heroes always, without gold bars, pref- 
erably. Keep ’em_ two-fisted, though 
they can have their gals and moments 
of frivolity.” 


How to Sei1—Mt. Morris, Ill. Sam 
Spalding, editor, writes: “We are always 
looking for short stories of about 2,500 
words—real stories of Direct Selling on 
commission, in fiction form, preferably 
with a strong love interest. We also 
want personality articles—interviews with 
successful salesmen, with photographs— 
short, practical experiences in Direct 
Selling, preferably in the first person. All 
such material should have to do with 
selling on commission directly to the user 
or consumer, such lines as: men’s and 
women’s wear, shoes, household or general 
specialties, men’s or women’s specialties, 
groceries, toilet articles, automobile acces- 
sories, advertising specialties, etc.” Ta- 
boos articles on selling automobiles, real 
estate, insurance, or anything sold 
through branch or district offices, terri- 
torial distributors, etc. MSS. should be 
sent to the assistant editor, Worth C. 








Knowles. Rate, three-quarters cent a 
word, usually on publication, but occa- 
sionally on acceptance. 

Junius Pottack & Sons, Inc.—194 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. Interested 
in receiving Christmas and New Year 
material for the next few months. Con- 
siders “snappy, up-to-date prose and 
verse sentiments for Christmas and New 
Year greeting cards. All material sub- 
mitted is given careful consideration at 
once and is paid for at the usual rates 
when a selection has been made.” 


PsycHoLtocy Macazine—101 West 31st 
St., New York. “Inspirational articles, 
applied psychology, business stories, in- 
terviews with successful people, popu- 
larly written.” Length, 3,000 words. 
Rate, one cent a word, on publication. 
Henry Knight Miller, editor. 

QuEEN’s Garpens— 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Uses stories for 


girls from twelve to fifteen years, on 
adventure, mystery, and sport themes; 


also articles on basketball, hockey, and 
other girls’ sports, preferably illustrated. 
Length for fiction, 2,500 to 3,000 words; 
for articles, 1,000 words. Rate: for 
fiction, one-half cent a word and up; for 
articles, two-fifths of a cent a word. 
John T. Faris, editor. 

Raitway Lirre—155 Main St., W., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Fiction featuring adven- 
ture, humor, sports, and mystery, with 
railroad characters. Taboos liquor and 
wrecks. H. H. Kingston, Jr., editor, 
states: “Real railroad fiction is hard to 
get, yet the field is fertile.” Length limit, 
2,000 words. Rate, one-half cent a word, 
on acceptance. 

Ramer Reviews, Inc.—120 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. “In the market 
for detective stories, secret service, and 
mystery stories.” Length, 2,500 to 
5,000 words. Rate, one cent a word on 
publication. Natalie Messenger, editor. 
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Srories—420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 'The magazine which will 
take the place of Sunbeam and appear 
in new form on January 1, 1931. Miss 
Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, assistant edi- 
tor, gives the following requirements 
and special needs of the magazine: 
“Future material, to be accepted, will 
need to meet the new requirements. 
While never directly ‘preachy,’ stories 
should be purposive; that is, they should 
tend to lead to right conduct and atti- 
tudes. They should contain character- 
building emphases and center about child 
experiences and interests. Unusually 
well-written nature, especially seasonal, 
stories ; retold Bible stories, told imagina- 
tively yet not contradictory to the Bibli- 
cal account; tales of humor and fancy in 
keeping with the child’s appreciation; 
stories of world friendship in which 
backgrounds are accurate and the child 
characters natural and interesting will 
be welcome. At present we are looking 
for the child’s own reading, will need 
emphases, but the rule against too ob- 
vious moralization applies here also. We 
also desire a little good material dealing 
with activities, such as games (prefer- 
ably of other nations) and things to 
make and do. We are not interested 


Prize Offers 


Tue Atiantic Montuty offers a prize 
of $5,000 in addition to book royalties 


for the most interesting unpublished 
work (not fiction) dealing with the 
American Scene submitted before May 1, 
1931, to the Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass, Authors 
of any nationality may compete, but the 
final manuscript must be submitted in 
English. The prize will be paid for the 
right to serialize the story in the At- 
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in stories or verse containing fairy lore 
or unnatural personalification. All 
stories and verse should not only be 
well written, but the content, planned 
for the child’s own reading, will need 
to be simple in sentence structure and 
expressed in childlike vocabulary. Length 
limit, from 500 to 800 words. Rate of 
payment, one-half cent a word for 
stories, fifty cents per stanza of four 
lines, for verse.” 


Yacutinc—205 East 42nd St., New 
York. Considers yachting stories and 
articles, 3,500 words in length. Rate, 
two cents a word. Herbert L. Stone, 
editor. 


Your Bopy—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Authoritative articles on health, 
of interest to laymen. Length, 2,500 
words. Rate, one cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. 


CORRECTION 


In the June issue, “Onward” was listed 
as paying from “three to five cents a 
word.” The rate of payment should be 
from three to five dollars a thousand 
words, or approximately one-third to one- 
half cent a word. 


and Awards 


lantic Monthly, and to publish it in 
book form, and will be in addition to 
book royalties. There is no restriction 
as to the kind of book, which will be 
judged according to its interest, its 
integrity, and its identity with America. 
The publishers hope to print in book 
form other manuscripts besides the 
winner, but reserve the right to reject 
any or all of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 
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Tue Booxmaxers—Boxr 26, Callahan, 
Fla., announce an extension of one year 
for the $500 prize for the best Italian 
sonnet submitted between June 1, 1929, 
and June 1, 1930. All contestants 
must be members of The Bookmakers. 
Address Marjorie Bruce, Contest Edi- 
tor, as above. 


Ka.remoscorpeE — 702 No. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Tex., writes that the first series 
of “Better Poetry” contests, in which 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse served as judge, 
closed with the June issue, announce- 
ment of winners to be made in July. 
The second series of “Better Poetry” 
contests extends from July to December, 
inclusive. Cash prizes of from $5 to 
$50 will be paid for poems. New mis- 
cellaneous prizes are offered, including 
the Joseph Auslander Sonnet Prize, the 
$5 Beginner’s Prize, and the $5 Humor- 
ous Poem Prize. Monthly prizes of $1 
each for various short forms will be 


continued. Contributions and inquiries 
should be accompanied by self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Liserty will pay $500 a week in five 
cash prizes for the best last lines of 
limericks. Each week the first four lines 
of a limerick will be printed in Liberty. 
Write a line to complete the limerick, 
and send it to Limericks, Liberty 
Weekly, P. O. Box 556, Grand Central 
Station, New York, N. Y. Name and 
full address must be plainly written or 
printed on the same sheet. For the best 
line, $250 will be paid; for the second 
best, $100; third, $75; fourth, $50; and 
fifth, $25. Any one, anywhere, can com- 
pete, except employees of Liberty and 
their families. 


The first annual Editor and Publisher 
editorial award in the department of 
journalism was won by Miss Lillian R. 
Block, a junior at New York University, 
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for an article entitled “The Search for 
Obscenity: A Study in Literary Cen- 
sorship.” The prize was $25. 


Mrs. Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis 
won the $1,000 prize offered by Samuel 
French & Co., and also the Theatre Arts 
Monthly Cup, in the first annual Na- 
tional Long Play Tournament held at 
the Waldorf Theater, New York, with 
her three-act comedy, “The New Free- 
dom.” The Morningside Players of 
Columbia University presented the 
comedy. 


The Church and Drama League of 
America has announced the following 
prize-winning plays in their National 
Playwriting Contest for 1929-1930: 
“The Brickmakers of Cowenhagen,” by 
Thomas P. Robinson, Hingham, Mass.; 
“Dragon’s Teeth,” by Mrs. D’Arcy 
Northwood, Ewa, Oahu; “The Waves of 
Torre,” by Ethel Claire Randall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “Jesus and I,” by 
Howard Troyer, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
“Job’s Kinfolks,’ by Loretto Carroll 
Bailey, Chapel Hill, N. C.; “This Hero 
Business,” by Boyce Loving, Richmond, 
Va.; “The Rumble,” by Elliott Chess, 
New York City; “Angels on Pitchforks,” 
by Leo Arthur Levy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
“The Seed,” by D. S. James, Kansas 
City, Mo.; and “Lighted Candles,” by 
Margaret Bland, Decatur, Ga. 


An award of $1,000 for a work on some 
phase of colonial history was recently 
awarded Dr. R. B. Morris of the College 
of the City of New York by a joint com- 
mittee of the Society of Colonial Dames 
of America and the National Society of 
Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York. The manuscript deals with the 
development of United States law from 
colonial times. 


The Hawthornden Prize of $500, given 
in England for what is considered the 
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best piece of imaginative prose or verse 
by a British author under forty-one 
years of age, has been awarded to Lord 
David Cecil for “The Stricken Deer,” 
a biography of William Cowper. 

The Parents’ Magazine announces its 
fourth annual medal awards for the best 
books for parents, as follows: To the 
late Elizabeth Cleveland for “If Parents 
Only Knew,” to William E. Blatz and 
Helen Bott for “Parents and the Pre- 
school Child,” and to John E. Anderson 
and Florence L. Goodenough for “The 
Modern Baby Book and Child Develop- 
ment Record.” 


The Strassburger prize of $1,000 has 
been awarded to René Puaux, of the 
newspaper Le Temps, Paris, for a series 
of articles on observations on life in 
the United States. The award is made 


annually on this particular day, and 
commemorates the anniversary of the 
signing of the treaty of alliance between 
the French government and the army 


of George Washington. The prize is 
given for the best article or series of 
articles published during the year which 
tend to maintain and fortify relations 
existing between France and the United 
States. 

The Twentieth Annual World Essay Con- 
test winners have just been announced. 
The normal school group subject was 
“The Influence of Education in Elimina- 
ting War.” The winners were: Miss 
Victoria Armstrong, London, England, 
$75, first prize; Miss Edna M. Goff, 
Louisville, Ky., $50, second prize; and 
Miss Katharine Turner, Normal, IIl., $25, 
third prize. The secondary school group 
wrote on “Above All Nations Is Human- 
ity.” The winners were: Mervyn G. 
Tyrrell, Bristol, England, $75, first 
prize; Miss Lillian Libman, Boston, 
Mass., $50, second prize; and Clyde 
Kirby, Tulsa, Okla., $25, third prize. 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justia 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prise ($200) 
in the history of the Hastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prise 
($260) for the best work upon any phase of Huropean 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 to poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—aApril, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931. See April WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta., E., Atlanta, Ga. $20 to 
any contributor for best poem published in magazine 
during 1930. See June WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. Lucy H. 
MaDonald, Chairman, 709 Vine St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Prize of $20, open to any one, and one of $10, 
open to Southern writers living in the South, for 
nature poems. Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 


THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $265 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—55 Fifth Ave. New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June WRITER. 


THE GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS—Ottawa, Canada. 
$2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 for best novel submitted 
by December 1, 1930. Open to Canadians by birth 
or adoption, whether now living in Canada or abroad. 
See April WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—i9 East 33rd St., New 
York. $10,000 for best unpublished novel by Ameri- 
can citizen submitted before February 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MON- 
TREAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


KERMIS—N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prizes of $125, $60, $30, 
and $15 for one-act plays dealing sympathetically 
with some phase of country life. Closes Dec. 1. See 
June WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—455 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. 
1930. See Nov. 19298, WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park, West, New York. $50 for 
10 best quotations from Mark Twain’s books, not over 
three hundred words in all. Closes October 1, 1930. 
For further particulars, see April WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $6 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjectaa Motion Picture Magasine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


Fifth Ave., New 
Closes Sept. 30, 
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NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—1i5 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on “The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, 
$75, $50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles 
by teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1930. Closes Oct. 15. See May WRITER. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—Fiction Editor, 256 
Fourth Ave., New York. $250 for two-part story, not 
over 6,000 words, dealing with relations of parents 
and children, problems of child life and child train- 
ing, or situations involving boys and girls in their 
teens, submitted by November ist. $100 for other 
stories accepted for publication. See April WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie 8t., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friende of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1928, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists, 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $65 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $600 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 








JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.” $1,500 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January Prize 
Offers. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave. New 
York. $10 monthly prize for the best hint for the 
home workshop. 


SCRIBNER’S—Contest Editor, 
York. $5,000 for best story between 15,000 and 35,000 
words submitted by American author before Sep- 
tember 20, 1930. Suitable MSS. will be purchased 
for immediate publication. See April WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $6 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affaire 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 


697 Fifth Ave. New 





643 Worip Contest Poems Lost 1x Fire Tuat Razep 
Tync Home 


The poetic efforts of 643 contestants in the sixteenth international poetry 
contest went up in smoke when fire swept the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien 


H. Tyng at Southampton, L. 
injuries. 


I., on May 25, causing one death and four 
The manuscripts had been carried to the Swallows, as the house 


was called, by Mrs. William A. Bartlett, sister of Mrs. Tyng and American 
editor of the Poetry Society of London, under the auspices of which the 


contest was conducted, 


Mrs. Bartlett revealed the loss yesterday. 


Names and addresses of the poets were written on the poems and there 


is no record, therefore, of the entrants. 


Among the works destroyed was 


the manuscript of the poems to be included in “Girdle of Earth,” written 
by Mrs. Bartlett after her return from a trip around the world. 
Mrs. Bartlett has requested that contestants submit new manuscripts in 


the contest, which is open to all, and closes on October 1. 


She has the 


original draft of her own poems, and hopes that others took the precaution 


to retain copies of theirs. 


A prize of $100, offered by Charles Alva Lane, of Alliance, Ohio, is to 
be divided among authors of the four best poems “dealing with the hidden 
walls of fact and feeling, and their strange inter-relation in the lives of 


men.” 


Manuscripts should be typed and addressed to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 


299 Park Avenue, New York.—N. FY. 


Herald-Tribune. 
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Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 
rules printed herewith. The first prize for July is awarded for 


A Vicrorian Vituace. By Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1929. 


Just as Doctor Johnson’s supercilious 
Augustans had “Gothic” for their term 
of disparagement, so today we use “Vic- 
torian” as an epithet of humorous damna- 
tion. A cool few who could never excite 
themselves about the prudery and hypoc- 
risy of the last century—for, are people 
not the same in all ages?—possess an 
extraordinarily neat weapon in “A Vic- 
torian Village.” 

The book has more than the title 
implies. In addition to the story of her 
worth-while life, Miss Reese sketches in 
lovely colors the Maryland countryside, 
the scene of her childhood. Most signifi- 
cant of all, she communicates the temper 
of her time. One of Miss Reese’s verbal 
statements sets the picture of Victorian 
society she knew: “We wore low necks, 
nobody called a leg a limb, and nobody 
fainted.” A large part of the book is 
the memoir of her childhood. All corners 
of the young mind are unfolded, some- 
times humorously, sometimes tenderly. So 
expertly Miss Reese captures the uni- 
versal that a reader recalls bits from his 
own infantile superstitions, moments of 
game and mimicry, instants when realities, 
half-comprehended, made him cling closer 
to his easy security. Pungent personali- 
ties from Miss Reese’s youth walk again: 
indeed, so sharp are her lines that often 
the effect is of a rambling, plotless novel, 
rather than that type of narrative we 
have come to expect from the swift, sensa- 
tional memoirs which today predominate 
in their genre. 


the first two reviews by Ward Page, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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A poet reveals her placid life: forty- 
five years in the Baltimore schools; trans- 
atlantic holidays; her companions in 
letters and pedagogy; and notes on her 
beginnings in literature. Her zest at 
characterization is vibrant in passages 
such as this: “We teachers never thought 
of her as old, because she was interested 
in life and in us, in gilt-banded platters, 
and books, and a new flower for her bon- 
net, and the thistle-down of gossip drifting 
hither and yon.” The faintest suggestion 
of fantasy lingers in all the pages; but 
it never degenerates to “whimsy.” 

In the chapter Miss Reese devotes to 
the story of her own work, one wonders 
at the author’s ability to write poetry 
severe sometimes to the point of auster- 
ity, in an era which encouraged the most 
elaborately overstuffed verse. “Books” 
is headed by “Inscription for a Library,” 
—lines which show the rapture in which 
the poet stands before the written page: 
“I who am thin with hunger, 

I who need bite and sup, 


Come to you with my platter, 
Run to you with my cup.” 


The writers of her time are considered: 
if her judgments of some seem prejudiced 
either to flattery or negligence, one must 
always grant the intrinsic worth of 
candor. A few figures she evaluates 
briefly and masterly: “Every one read 
Sartor Resartus, a crabbed, wise book. 
. . . Carlyle was a sort of British Thor: 
when he thundered people ran out to take 
a look at the weather.” 

Miss Reese has indited her commentary 
in an arresting, almost virtuoso, style. 
There is an epicurean quality to the book: 








it has savor, brilliance, depth. Because 
its author is a woman of spirit, she has 
seen the discrepancies of her age; but 
because she is herself of that age she can 
laugh tenderly, almost with a tear. “One 
word more. Beauty is a constant thing. 
One loveliness goes, another comes. Wher- 
ever there is beauty—no matter what the 
century—there is also the poet.” 


Cimarron. By Edna Ferber. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., 1930. 


The precious critic, abhorrent of all 
things popular, would say: “It’s a best 
seller—that’s bad! One more of Edna 
Ferber’s strong women dominating the 
weak male. Spots in the novel exhibit 
the author’s periodic tendency to grow 
maudlin over good-hearted harlots. Just 
as Miss Ferber approaches stylistic ex- 
cellence, suddenly she becomes too col- 
loquial or labored. And one is lament- 
ably aware of the adjective.” He might 
even cast more oblique glances: but it is 
highly improbable that he would unmask 
the fundamental naiveté of his craft by 
admitting he had read “Cimarron” with 
breathless interest—as probably he did. 

The Cimarron is that part which was 
known as “Indian Territory”; now Okla- 
homa. In this place Miss Ferber has 
gathered her characters. She has fused 
an imperial Southern family with an 
adventurer of indistinct antecedents: some 
said Indian, French, or Spanish, or all 
three. True, Sabra Cravat (born a 
Venable) is sister to the redoubtable 
Emma McChesney, Selina DeJong, and 
Magnolia Ravenal: but she has a really 
strong man with whom to deal. Yancey 
Cravat might disappear, and in the in- 
terim his wife take things into determined 
and independent hands, but just when she 
was about to make a particularly domi- 
nant stroke, the husband reappeared and 
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manipulated the crisis precisely as he 
thought best—and that usually opposite 
to his wife’s policy. ‘Their children are 
diverse: Cim, who showed his Indian 
heritage by marrying an oil princess of 
the Osage tribe; Donna, coldly exotic, a 
Venable. Not all the novel is taken by 
the Cravats; a horde of other figures 
appear: pioneers, desperados, Indians— 
once poor, now rich in their oil “head 
rights,”"—the new, fabulously wealthy 
Western aristocracy, the “girls” in Dixie 
Lee’s mansion. Sabra Cravat typifies the 
growth of a wilderness into twentieth- 
century Americanism. She began by toil- 
ing for her husband’s newspaper, saw 
Osage grow to an opulent city, and ended 
by becoming a United States Senator. 
The novel is superlative fare for those 
who wish for writing which shall epitomize 
the “spirit of America.” 

The authentic brand of Ferber humor 
sometimes falls to the wise-cracking level, 
but even then it is so funny as to be 
pardonable: “The display of jewels dur- 
ing that week ((the Osage opera season) 
made the Diamond Horseshoe at the 
Metropolitan look like the Black Hole of 
Calcutta.” <A real note of tragedy occa- 
sionally is struck: once it verges on horror 
in the passage, perhaps the finest in the 
book, which narrates the foredoomed ro- 
mance of the Indian girl and the young 
negro. The most striking artistic mani- 
festation in Miss Ferber’s writing has 
always been her ability, in an economy of 
words, to suggest the connotation of large 
situations. A single example is one out 
of scores: “When old Tracy Wyatt had 
divorced his wife to marry this girl 
(Donna Cravat), local feeling had been 
very much against her. Every one had 
turned to the abandoned middle-aged wife 
with attentions and sympathy, but she 
had met their warmth and friendliness 
with so much vitriol that they fell back 
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in terror and finally came to believe the 
stories of how she had deviled and nagged 
old Tracy all through their marriage.” 

Miss Ferber’s just admirers grant that 
the precious critic of the first paragraph 
has some ground for his views. But the 
author herself has declared she has long 
since ceased trying to write better than 
she can. She realizes she is happiest in 
a colorful, somewhat bizarre, milieu. 
Underlying the occasional lapses of the 
best traditions of rhetoric, style, and the 
probabilities are a nice feeling for pro- 
portion, a continual animation, and the 
zest at narrative only the born raconteuse 
can possess. 


James G. Hunexer Essays. Selected with 
an Introduction by H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Scribner, 1929. 


Reviewed by Paul T. Ketrick 


Mr. Mencken does well in allowing the 
American public scant opportunity to 
forget one of the most interesting and 
incisive critical writers of the generation. 
In the Prefaces and elsewhere he has 
written sympathetically of James G. 
Huneker; he now offers an attractive 
volume that gives evidence of tasteful and 
capable selection. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Mencken presents material the more 
valuable because drawn from the treasury 
of personal experience. The story of 
“big Jim” Huneker is the story of a 
satyr in the rosy-thorny byways of life; 
an eavesdropper in the thick-pleached 
orchard alleys of the world. Nothing of 
beauty too insignificant for his attention, 
nothing so extravagantly beautiful as to 
be for him of sole consequence. With a 
delicate irony caught from Chopin he 
prodded the members of a pig-eared pro- 
letariat, striving to jack their snouts 
from the muck and fodder that they 
might look at the stars. Alone in the 
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early nineties—the days of “trousers” 
drama, tearoom poets, and parlor novel- 
ists—he stood a fearless critic, a daunt- 
less Hercules impatient to turn a clear 
cold stream through the stables of Ameri- 
can literary thought. A David of 
modernity in the arts, he attacked with 
a will the Goliath of fogeyism that had 
been a national bogey since the days of 
Rufus W. Griswold. Like a tartar in a 
tearoom he shouldered his way among the 
Charles Dudley Warners and Irenaeus 
Prime Stevensons, startling provincial 
ears with such teasers as Nietsche, Huys- 
mans, Laforgue, Cezanne, Artzibashef. 
Secure in his contention that a critic 
must ever be cosmopolitan, he strode 
like a colossus above two continents. He 
wrote intelligently of Chopin, Strindberg, 
Ibsen, Flaubert; he was foremost in the 
tiny group which critically welcomed to 
America the works of Wagner, Faguet, 
Ganquin, and Van Gogh. There is a 
bohemian frankness in his tone, a mascu- 
line sincerity, and at the same time there 
is ever present a faint intimation of the 
exotic. His speech is positive, no rustle 
of satins as he approaches, no curtsey 
as he retires. One cannot but relish the 
saline tang of his phrases and the emery 
hardness of his style. 

Glancing over the familiar titles one 
might wish that the list of twenty-five 
pieces were extended; one cannot will 
that any selection which has been included 
be withdrawn. Here, instantly available 
at last for the student and general reader, 
is the quintessence of Huneker’s critical 
writing. 


Tue Roapv to Witpcat. By Eleanor 
Risley. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Mary Gould Ogilvie 


The lightly humorous article based 
upon personal experience finds a place 
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in the best magazines, providing that it 
does not depend too largely—or rather, 
too narrowly—upon the element of expe- 
rience; that its humor contains phi- 
losophy; that the chosen locale is played 
up to its utmost emphasis in color and 
uniqueness. 

The short sketches of mountain life by 
Eleanor Risley that have been appearing 
in the Atlantic Monthly for the past two 
years display all these and other in- 
triguing qualities. Held together by a 
rather loose travel sequence that makes 
of each sketch a chapter, they are now 
assembled in a book entitled “The Road 
to Wildcat.” A few years ago southern 
mountaineer stories were a pretty much 
over-worked commodity. Moonshine stills, 
moonlight schools, and family feuds met 
us on every hand. We haven’t had so 
much of them recently, so these pene- 
trative sketches make the old material 
appear fresh and natural. 

Mrs. Risley with her husband, Peter, 
and their dog, John, and a queer “pushy- 
me pulley-me” Chinese wheelbarrow con- 
traption called Sisyphus, sets out for a 
walking tour over southern mountains. 
Their quest is for health, but perhaps 
because they don’t go out deliberately to 
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seek it, they find adventures as well—all 
sorts of breath-taking surprises, all kinds 
of odd people. 

Mrs. Risley doesn’t make cartoons as 
travel essayists are apt to do. If she 
departs from accuracy in the delineation 
of her queer characters—we have no 
proof beyond their charm that she does— 
it is to idealize rather than to distort 
unkindly. Neither does she fictionize un- 
necessarily. Whether she means for us 
to or not, we are quite ready and anxious 
to believe that it all happened. 

The bookworm’s delight will be “Next 
Wednesday,” the kindly old philosopher 
who made his- best room, his “book room.” 
Into this room he admitted only those who 
could read. “Next Wednesday” had dedi- 
cated the remnant of his life to reading, 
excepting one day of each week—Wednes- 
day. Neighbors might come on Wednes- 
day to buy his cow, to swap horses. On 
Wednesday he went to mill; on Wednes- 


day his daughter was asked for in mar- 
riage; on the next Wednesday she was 
married. Other days of the week were 
sacred to his reading. He explained it: 
“Dinged ef I'll let my whole life be et 
into.” 

O wise and fortunate “Next Wednesday”! 





Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
to Tue Wairer (new or renewal). The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 
at any time the reviews do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 

Only books that have been reviewed in 
previous issues are not eligible. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“For Edna Ferber, poor child, was born out 
of her time. She should have been a queen in 
vagabondry; instead of which she has lived in a 
decent and circumspect apartment, with a kind 
and loving mother, a devoted sister, and a circle 
of adoring friends. The real triumphant achieve- 
ment in ther life has been that, with all these 
handicaps, she has turned out so much good 
work.” Epona Ferser. By William Allen White. 
World’s Work for June. 


“Among the literati, the feeling is particularly 
high. Have not Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer and 
Mr. Louis Bromfield blamed the devitalized state 
of the modern novel on the baneful influence of 
the modern woman? Others are echoing their 
assertions.” Tue New Mascuuinism. Lillian 
Symes. Harper’s Magazine for June. 


“Culture, then, is not something that stays in 
the head, it is something that lives in the life; 
it is not an accumulation of learning, but an ap- 
plication of experience and education, associa- 
tion and travel, to enhancing the sensitivity, 
deepening the significance, and reducing the 
friction, of life; it is the growth of knowledge 
into understanding and courtesy; it is tout 
comprendre et tout pardonner.” Tue MEANING 
or Conrure. By Will Durant. The Thinker 
for June. 


“But the ‘New Standard Dictionary’ also gives 
the following admirable definition, which comes 
close to what is at this moment understood by 
the word humanism. It is the second sentence in 
the definition that contains the meat. ‘A system 
of thinking in which man, his interests and de- 
velopment, are made central and dominant. Its 
tendency is to exalt the cultural and practical 
rather than the scientific and speculative, and to 
encourage a spirit of revolt against existing 
opinions.” As I Like It. By William Lyon 
Phelps. Scribner’s for June. 


“We will dig ourselves in at one of these side- 
street hotels and we will substitute 
Green’s Short History of the English People for 
running water and a porcelain bathtub, and we 
will be happy for one glorious week in the Lon- 
don of Dickens and Thackeray, of Bennett and 
Shaw, of Burke and Doyle. For the most of us 
know London before we get to it chiefly by the 
books we have read. We wish to see the Soho 


we knew in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the Lime- 
house in Limehouse Nights, the Baker Street 
where Sherlock Holmes lived, the Kensington in 
Peter Pan, or the Pall Mall from whose club 
windows old Major Pendennis glowered on an 
unregenerate world. And of course we wish to 
see Dickens’ Ludgate Circus, his Blackfriars 
Bridge, and his Paternoster Row.” Travet- 
cHarts For Every Monta in THE Year. By 
Frederick Lewis. Woman’s Home Companion 
for June. 


“The producers held an ace of trumps in the 
novelty of talking pictures. But this success 
lasted for only six months. Now the two re- 
maining small trumps are being played—the 
wide film, or Grandeur, and the colored film, 
called Technicolor. There are no more novelties 
to follow these unless the studios begin making 
really good pictures.” Our NICKELODEON 
Aruens. By Hugh Torbert. North American 
Review for June. 


“The first humanists all sought a rich personal 
culture, a self-fulfillment not too much hampered 
by social, political, or ecclesiastical authority; 
but they made very different uses of their cul- 
ture.” Humanism—Artritupe or Crepo? By 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
for June. 


Atlantic Monthly 


“Among books recently published we find sev- 
eral which will be especially interesting to 
teachers and students of English, although three 
of them, at least, belong in by no means such a 
limited field. Dr. Pierce Butler’s ‘Materials for 
a Life of Shakespeare, assembles all the early 
sources of information on Shakespeare, anecdotes, 
sketches, criticism, legal documents, and _ sets 
them down in convenient and readable form. 
‘The Course of English Classicism,’ by Sherard 
Vines, is a new addition to that invaluable series, 
the Hogarth Lectures on Literature, which we 
never cease to recommend. . . . ‘In Search 
of America, by Lucy Lockwood Hazard, is de- 
signed for the use of students and teachers and 
should be in all school reference libraries, but 
it is also one of the books listed which would fit 
comfortably into any home library. ‘The 
English Language, by Ernest Weekley, is an- 
other book, very small, useful at home or in 
school. ‘ Speaxinc or Booxs. Outlook 
and Independent for June 4th. 
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Selling Your Manuscripts— 


Of course you want to place your new story, article, or poem in the most 
suitable publication at once. But finding the right market so often takes time 
that might well be spent in further writing. To save just such valuable time 
for you, the editors of THE WRITER have designed 


The Writer’s 


Time-Saver Directory 


This especially classified list of leading markets for fiction, prose, and 
verse, is compiled directly from replies to a questionnaire sent to more than 
twelve hundred publishers. Only publications that pay a reasonable rate, or 
non-paying publications of prestige, are included. Full information includes 
length, rate of payment, and any taboo subjects. A glance at the following 
list of contents shows the careful classification: 


MARKETS FOR FICTION (Including Adventure, Aviation, Detective, Mystery, 
War, Western, Romantic, Rural, and General Themes). 
Up to 2500 Words 
2500 Words and up 
Novelettes and Serials 
Juvenile Stories and Serials 
MARKETS FOR NON-FICTION (Including Adventure, Agriculture, Art, Avia- 
tion, Boating, Business, Decorating, Drama, Educational, Gardening, 
Humor, Juvenile, Motoring, Music, Photoplay, Photography, Radio, 
Regional, Religion, Science, Sport, Trade, Travel, Verse, and 
Women’s Topics). 
MARKETS FOR VERSE 
General Periodicals, Juvenile Verse, Verse Periodicals. 
ALPHABETICAL ADDRESS LIST AND INDEX. 


Loose-leaf Feature 


This is the only loose-leaf directory, arranged with the back of each page 
(size 84x 11 in.) left blank to allow space for noting changes as fast as they 
are announced in THE WRITER. 


THE WRITER’S TIME-SAVER DIRECTORY, 
complete in a durable loose-leaf binder, $3.00 a copy, 
postpaid. With a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER (yearly rate $3.00) both for $5.00. : 


For Sale Only Through The WRITER 





THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose $5.00 (check or money order) for THE WRITER'S TIME-SAVER 
DIRECTORY and a year’s subscription. 





